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SPAIN, 1958 


I. THE REBELLION OF THE 


“GENERATIONS NOT INVOLVED IN THE CIVIL WAR" 


Vicente Girbau 


During the spring of 1957 an anonymous document 
entitled “Testimony of the Generations Not Involved 
in the Civil War” circulated clandestinely through 
Spain. “A philosopher once said,” the document be- 
gan, “that God offers every being a choice between 
repose and truth. To we Spaniards who were not yet 
born at the time of the Civil War or who were still 
in short trousers during those incomprehensible years, 
the moment has come to make this irrevocable deci- 
sion. And we have come here to say, quite simply, 
that we have chosen truth over immobility.” 

It is two years now since Spain first began to stir; 
two years since she first began to awaken from the 
historic dream in which the traumatic experience of 
the Civil War had plunged her. Firm contours have 
begun to show through the thick fog which has en- 
veloped the Spanish scene so long. New political 
groups are being organized, and the old ones are tak- 
ing on new character. 

Students have become rebels, laborers have begun 
to regain hope. No longer does non-conformist think- 
ing limit itself to a mere search for a means of re- 
sisting the asphyxiating atmosphere; now it is actively 
trying to eliminate this atmosphere and to plot the 
lines that the future is to follow. For years Spain has 





VICENTE GIRBAU LEON, member of the Span- 
ish diplomatic service, has been attached ,to the Min- 
_ istry of Foreign Relations in Madrid until May of 
this year when he left for France to escape police per- 
secution. On June 13 a warrant was issued for his 
arrest by the Special Judge of Subversive Activities 
ir Madrid, who charged him with “opposition to the 
regime.” 

On July 19 the Ministry of Foreign Relations sent 
a circular letter to all of its embassies and consulates 
abroad ordering their staff to inform the authorities 
to whom they were accredited that Secretary of Em- 
bassy Vicente Girbau was guilty of subversive activi- 
ties and that his passport had been cancelled. There- 
upon Sr. Girbau requested and was granted the status 
of a political refugee in France. 

We are happy to include Sr. Girbau among our 
contributors. The above is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles on “Spain, 1958.” 
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been slowly but inexorably moving in this direction, 
but it could be said that this particular phase of the 
liquidation of the dictatorship began on a specific 
date: a certain day in February, 1956, when the uni- 
versity demonstrations first began. 

However, if one is to place these more recent de- 
velopments in their true historical perspective one 
must begin with the profound division of the country 
caused by the Civil War. It can be said that for 20 
years Spain has lived under a veritable system of 
castes: there is a superior and dominating caste 
which benefits by the life of the entire nation, and 
an inferior caste, characterized by the economic situ- 
ation or political past of its members who, to make 
use of the Rousseauian distinction, have always been 
mere subjects but never citizens. 

Resistance to the Franco regime has never stopped 
within this inferior caste, but this resistance has taken 
place within the framework of the division intro- 
duced into Spain by the Civil War, and it has been 
implicitly based on the idea that the Civil War has 
not yet been brought to a close and that its last and 
decisive battle is yet to be fought. 

For the immense majority of Spaniards, however, 
the Civil War is an historic event of the past, just as 
was the Republic before it, and before that the dic- 
tatorship of Primo de Rivera, and before that the 
Restoration, and before that the First Republic, etc. 
. . . But it is against the regime as it is today that 
the immense majority of Spanish people have arisen, 
and this indeed is the only way to overcome it. As 
José Ortega y Gasset said in reference to the Roman 
Civil Wars, but with obvious contemporary allusions 
which escaped no one present, the first requirement 
for the digestion and elimination of a tyranny is to 
swallow it. 

What in effect took place in February, 1956, was 
the entrance into the arena of a new protagonist. I 
do not believe in the theory of generations as an in- 
terpretation of history, however there are some events 
of such magnitude that they become the underlying 
cause of a new spiritual outlook. This is the case 
of the Spanish Civil War, and this is why I believe 
in the decisive role of these “Generations not involved 
in the Civil War.” 








In terms of age, the members of these generations 
range from those who were too young at the time 
of the Civil War to have been involved in it to those 
to whom the war or even the post-war era are but re- 
mote childhood memories. As to their backgrounds, 
they are of what we have described as the “dominat- 
ing caste.” The great mass of the Spanish people suf- 
fered too harsh a blow in the Civil War, and since 
then they have been subjected to a brutal exploita- 
tion, or, at best, a vile paternalism; it will be a while 
before they awaken. But here we are speaking of the 
sons of the “dominating caste,” those who have free- 
ly chosen to spiritually pass over into the “dominated 
caste,” or, rather, to join it in order to create a new 
situation in which there would be no castes, only 
free citizens in a free country. 

It has not been easy for these young people who 
have come upon the scene in a rigidly predetermined 
and absurd situation for which they do not consider 
themselves responsible or a part of to find reason 
for action. It could perhaps be said that for them 
reality as a point of departure for thought or action 
scarcely existed, substituted as it had been by the 
phantasmagory of a regime in which rhetorical emp- 
tiness has functioned as reality. The reality of the 
life of the exile did not seem any the less fantastical 
to them; the thoughts and positions of the exiles, un- 
derstandable and just though they might be, did not 
seem any the less strange than the Spain in which 
these young people were living. 

The overall feeling was one of impotence. It 
looked as though the regime was going to perpetuate 
itself indefinitely. Franco concluded the agreements 
with the United States and was admitted to the 
United Nations; there was talk of his admission to 
NATO. It looked as though he were going to achieve 
the objective which Dionisio Ridruejo had ascribed 
to him in his interview in the Cuban magazine Bo- 
hemia: to remain in power until all who had exper- 
ienced the Civil War were at least fifty years of age. 
Thus all danger of revenge would recede, and an en- 
tire trend of Spanish history, of which the most re- 
cent manifestation had been the Second Republic, 
would be eliminated. 

The regime had a calculated plan. On the one 
hand it would solve the economic problems caused 
by the dire poverty, not by means of a coherent eco- 
nomic development plan and a redistribution of in- 
come, but by the emigration of the surplus mouths. 
Thus those who only a short time ago were boasting 
of their “Empire” have now created a sort of empire 
in reverse in which Spain provides cheap labor. For 
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instance, at present farm workers from Jaén who 
have not had the least experience in mine work are 
employed in the Belgian mines at Borinage, where 
no Belgian will work because of the appalling work 
conditions. Last September the cities and highways 
of southern France were teaming with ragged and 
hungry Spanish workers who had come there to work 
in the grape harvesting, only to find that there was 
no work because of the poor crop. No Spanish au- 
thority had taken the slightest interest in correcting 
this situation. 

In recent years an average of 60-80,000 workers . 
have emigrated every year to work in foreign coun- 
tries where their lack of technical preparation places 
them at a disadvantage in comparison with their 
European colleagues, and where though often under- 
paid in terms of local wages they nevertheless receive 
far more than they would have at home in Spain. 

A second part of the regime’s plan has been to 
shut up the intellectuals who do not accept the sys- 
tem, who choose non-conformism; these too are en- 
couraged to emigrate or else to live in a situation 
of perpetual internal exile. Innumerable Spanish stu- 
dents aspire to find work, no matter if it is beneath 
their real capacity, in a foreign country where they 
may at least lead a free and dignified life. 

So, with all of these troublesome elements sup- 
pressed, the regime could establish its definitive do- 
main. But it is a plan which is no longer possible 
because those on whose social force it was to depend, 
those who were to be its heirs and beneficiaries, want 
no part of this stupid and uneventful life, lacking in 
all spiritual and material problems, which the plan 
had in store for them. 

The aforecited “Testament” contains some brilliant 
pages of what we could call the ‘“‘biography of a gen- 
eration.” We will not try to enter fully into this theme 
of the empty mythology which they wished to in- 
still in the youth of Spain and their gradual discovery 
of the truth. We will only sketch an outline of this 
reality which has produced rebellion. 

In the first place, there are two characteristics 
which have not appeared very often in Spanish his- 
tory, at least not to the degree to which they have 
appeared in recent years: corruption and stupidity. 

Spanish history is replete with bloody, cruel de- 
tails, but never has the note of ridiculousness sounded 
with its present intensity. Of this we have endless 
samples, such as the ridiculous fanfare made in the 
Spanish press over our fight to retain the miserable 
two-acre strip of desert sand known as Ifni. And while 
speaking in Madrid a short while ago on the “great 
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social achievements of the regime,” our Minister of 
Information, Sr. Arias Salgado, quite seriously in- 
formed us that before the war only 15% of the souls 
of those residing in Vallecas (a suburb of Madrid) 
were redeemed, whereas now under Franco some 
70% are redeemed. 

The same can be said about the extensive corrup- 
tion. The Spanish bureaucracy and middle classes 
have always lacked the initiative and spirit of enter- 
prise of their European counterparts, but they were 
always characterized by their honesty. Now the re- 
gime has created a veritable historic record as far as 
-corruption is concerned. 

It is a well known fact that when someone wishes 
to open an import or export business in Spain he 
must expect to include some “unmentionable”’ items 
among his expenses. However it has been said that 
at times just this corruption makes life more bear- 
able under the regime. For example, in order to be 
eligible for any competitive examination for a pro- 
fessorship or other teaching post, a certificate of loy- 
alty to “the principles of the glorious National Move- 
ment (the Falange)” must be produced. However 
this presents no problem as these certificates can be 
easily obtained for a very modest sum at a window 
set up just for this purpose at the Falange head- 
quarters. It has been said that the Franco regime 
is a tyranny tempered by corruption. 

Then we come to the intellectual asphyxia, the to- 
tal lack of freedom of thought and expression. Little 
need be said on this well known subject. Years ago 
the fascist dictatorship was replaced by a clerical dic- 
tatorship. But the spirit of the Church is well-known 
also. As recently as 1927 the catechism called “Nueva 
Ripalda” taught that liberalism is a mortal sin be- 
cause it teaches the following heresies: freedom of 
conscience, of the word and of association. But it is 
not necessary to go back as far as 1927 because we 
have the books by Calvo Serer, theoretician of “Opus 
Dei,” today. 

Not many years ago a magazine called Laye made 
its appearance in Barcelona. As it was published by 
the Falangist Youth Front it was able to get away 
with things which amazed its readers. When it was 
finally banned it ended its last issue with a beautiful 
line by Garcilaso: “I suffer from the things which 
I cannot utter.’ This could well serve as a motto 
for these young: generations. 

But above all: it»is necessary te’ emphasize the im- 
mense and basic exploitation’ of the Spanish people 
which has been achieved, or, rather,: established as a 
system and reinforced, because this is the main reason 
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for the rebellion of so many sons of the “dominating 
caste.” Faced by a situation for which they do not 
feel responsible they yet realize that they have profit- 
ed by it, and for this reason they feel guilty. This 
sense of guilt is one of the essential characteristics of 
these younger generations. I would even go so far 
as to say that for one reason or another an immense 
guilt complex is harbored in the inner recesses of 
every Spanish soul. 

This is not the place for a detailed analysis of the 
economic-social situation in Spain. For further infor- 
mation on this subject I refer the reader to the “Re- 
port on the Economic Causes of the Spanish Social 
Crisis” prepared by Miguel Sanchez Mazas and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the International Federa- 
tion of Metal Workers in Geneva in 1957. Accord- 
ing to statistics presented in this study the great mass 
of over two million day-laborers in Spain are paid 
a total annual wage of 18,884 million pesetas, which 
breaks down to an average daily wage of less than 
25 pesetas (under 50c) per capita. Another conclu- 
sion of this report: 70% of the entire population of 
Spain receives 30% of the national income and pays 
60% of the taxes. 

With reference to the low standard of living I will 
merely submit two eloquent sets of figures: 

To be able to purchase one kilogram of bread in 
Spain, a Spanish laborer must work an average of 59 
minutes, whereas an American laborer must work 
11 ms., an Englishman 12, a Dutchman 19, a French- 
man 21, a German 26, a Swede 28 and an Italian 40. 

The Spanish laborer must work 8 hrs. and 12ms. 
in order to buy a kilogram of meat, while an Ameri- 
can must work | hr. and 2 ms., an Englishman 1 hr. 
and 37 ms., a German 2 hrs., a Swede 2 hrs. and 
58 ms., a Frenchman 5 hrs. and 13 ms. 

This panorama, chaarcterized by exploitation, tyr- 
anny, corruption and stupidity, forms the texture of 
Spanish life. “For a long time” says the ““Testimony,” 
“we were condemned to a sort of provisional defeat; 
impelled to fulfill the needs of our own lives, we 
were at the same time approaching the moment for 
assuming responsibilities for our own ideas; the mo- 
ment of finding an opening in the Great Fiction: It 
was thé youngest’ among: us who first proclaimed the 
truth against this fiction, and as a result of the uni- 
versity incidents of February, 1956, in: Madrid, and 
of January and February, 1957, in Barcelona, many 
of them came to know the cells of thé pélice ahd 
security headquarters ahd somé, later, the’ prison. 
It was thesé events. that constituted dur real‘ Collec- 
tive Act of Birth in® History.” 
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THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN SPAIN 


The stagnation of Spanish agriculture is due to the 
unfavorable structure of the agrarian system which 
prevents a normal capital investment in agriculture. 

The regime endeavors to exonerate itself by blam- 
ing the present situation on natural factors, without 
however admitting the decisive influences of economic 
and social factors and man’s capacity to transform 
nature. 

There can be no doubt but that natural geo- 
graphical factors are one of the conditions of the ma- 
terial life of society, and that they exercise an un- 
deniable influence on the development of society as 
a whole and on the society of each country. However 
Spain’s agricultural problems are not due to the per- 
sistent droughts but to the prevailing system of land 
tenure and the lack of technical processes resulting 
from this system. 

Some Spanish economists are currently quoted as 
saying that in order to stimulate our country’s agricul- 
ture, the main goal of our economic policy should 
be an increase in per worker productivity. As usual 
the tendency is to try to mitigate the catastrophic re- 
sults of the present system of land tenure without at- 
tacking the evil at its roots. There can be no doubt 
but that an investment of capital in agriculture and 
the introduction of more advanced technical pro- 
cesses are necessary. But the fact must not be for- 
gotten or deliberately overlooked that the principal 
obstacle to an increase in agricultural returns lies in 
the defective agrarian system prevailing in our coun- 
try. 

When the majority of our agricultural workers are 
subjected to a systematic process of exploitation by 
small groups of local monopolists—land owners, mid- 
dle men and money-lenders—it is not surprising that 
the atmosphere should be so little propitious to the 
introduction of improved methods of production and 
to a greater capitalization in general. One of the first 
concrete steps to be taken on the road to economic 
development should consist in the elevation of labor’s 
remuneration to the level of productivity, very low 
though it may be. 





This is the first of a series of studies of the basic prob- 
lems confronting the Spanish “economy today, pre- 
pared by members of the Juventud Socialista Uniiver- 
sitaria or Socialist University Group of Madrid. 
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Under the prevailing systems of land tenure and 
distribution production is very low, not only because 
of the lack of technical knowledge and resources, but 
also because the laborer, who barely earns a living 
wage, has no incentive for increasing productivity. 
Agricultural workers know from experience that the 
larger the crop the smaller the price paid by the local 
monopolist who controls the market, while the larger 
the crop the greater the demands made on labor by 
the landowner. 

From all of this one can conclude that a substan- 
tial reform of the agrarian structure is indispensable, 
that is of the institutional conditions in which agricul- 
tural activity unfolds. Only when such a reform has 
been made can an increased caiptal investment en- 
counter a propitious atmosphere. 

Thus the most urgently needed measure involves 
the elimination of the system of land ownership which 
obliges the farm laborers to support a class of land- 
lords who only absorb and spend on unproductive 
ostentation the resources which are so badly needed 
for agricultural improvements and for raising the 
standard of living of the workers and with it their 
productivity. Also it is necessary to eliminate the ser- 
ies of intermediary monopolists who absorb a goodly 
portion of what should by rights contribute toward a 
more equitable remuneration for the productivity of 
the farm laborer. 


There has never been an agrarian reform in Spain. 
In many cases the vast land holdings date back to 
feudal times. 

The only official records pertaining to the distribu- 
tion of agrarian property are to be found in the Ca- 
tastro de Rustica or provincial land records. How- 
ever as the Catastro was compiled for tax purposes, 
and as these taxes are levied on “land parcels” rather 
than on entire estates, it does not adequately convey 
an idea of the size of the great landed estates or lati- 
fundios of Spain. Even so, the Catastro does give us 
sufficient data on which to arrive at the following 
conclusions: 

More than 5,700,000 landowners in Spain own 
more than 54,000,000 “land parcels,” and each owner 
owns an average of 9 hectares (1 ——— 
mately 2.5 acres). 

From this it would appear that there must be a 
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great concentration of property, especially when one 
remembers that given the special characteristics of 
the Spanish terrain an area of 9 hectares is an un- 
economic unit for agricultural purposes. 

At present official propaganda is focussed in this 
direction, i.e., to demonstrate that the problem of 
Spanish agriculture lies in the distribution of land 
parcels and that there should be a concentration of 
units of cultivation so as to do away with the un- 
economic dispersal of small parcels. However the truth 
_ is quite different. 

We do not deny the need for a gradual technical 
reform, even though this can be done with the con- 
sent of the big landowners; but we do believe that 
the major problem to be solved consists of the reform 
of the big properties. 


THE LANDED ESTATES OR “LATIFUNDIOS” 


Natural factors condition the economic dimensions of 
the agricultural exploitations in each of the regions 
of Spain, hence it is difficult to establish the size in 
general at which an estate becomes a Jatifundio. 
However for the sake of convenience let us arbitrarily 
take the figure of 250 hectares (about 625 acres) 
and call all estates that are larger than this latifundios. 

Again referring to the Catastro, we find that the 
area occupied by latifundios or estates of over 250 
hectares amounts to 6,650,000 hectares, and that it 
is distributed among 10,500 owners with an average 
of 650 hectares each. 


The latifundios are not evenly distributed about 
the country; they exist predominantly in the follow- 
ing provinces: Toledo, Ciudad Real, Salamanca, Al- 
bacete and the regions of Andalucia and Extrema- 
dura. 


The following table, also taken from the Catastro, 
indicates the percentage of the total area of these 
and other provinces occupied by Jlatifundios: 
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These figures show that the latifundio is a character- 
istic institution of a large part of Spain, and we must 
recognize the gravity of the situation, especially when 
we recall that the figure arbitrarily selected for dis- 
tinguishing latifundios is higher than the figure taken 
in other countries for the selection of properties to 
be subjected to expropriation. But it is not enough to 
speak of the problem of the latifundios. Along with 
them exist the properties which while of more modest 
proportions still are responsible for the differences 
between a minority of big and middle landowners 
and a great mass of landless farm laborers. Neverthe- 
less the figures given above are sufficiently eloquent. 

Contrary to what many think, the number of day 
laborers employed in agriculture is very large. Ac- 
cording to a report made by the Bank of Bilbao regu- 
lar and seasonal laborers make up 27% of the entire 
active agricultural population. In overall figures the 
number of agricultural workers in the year 1955 was 
1,600,000. However the national figure does not re- 
flect the reality of the situation because of the great 
variations in the different regions. In the areas char- 
acterized by a prevalence of latifundios the percen- . 
tage of agricultural workers in the entire active popu- 
lation comes as high as 67% in Cérdoba, 60% in 
Jaén, 55% in Toledo and so on. Even in Valencia 
agricultural workers represent 42% of the agricul- 
tural population. 

It is precisely in these regions that the system of 
seasonal labor takes its most unjust form. Most of 
the regular workers enjoy a certain degree of security, 
but the seasonal workers are without employment 
during a large part of the year, and when they do 
find work it is not in proportion to their needs but 
to the needs of the landowners. 

Madrid, November, 1958 





THREE LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
OF THE WASHINGTON POST 


(In The Washington Post of December 2) 


Franco, our ally by reason of the bases in Spain, has 
inaugurated a new wave of terrorism in Madrid, Bar- 
celona and other Spanish cities. Its victims, according 
to reliable reports received by the responsible maga- 
zine, Ibérica, here in New York, have included not 
only some 50 leaders of the Socialists, but lawyers, doc- 
tors and professional men, Christian Democrats and 
even liberal monarchists. 

These men are not formally charged but are held 
incommunicado in secret prisons under the jurisdiction 
of the Special Tribunal Against Freemasonry and Com- 
munism. No communist arrests have been reported to 
Ibérica, but that well-informed paper, the Corriere 
della Serra of Milan, on November 18 reported a “sur- 
prising situation in Spain: a tacit alliance between Fran- 
co and communism.” Santiago Carrillo, Secretary of the 
Spanish Communist Party in Exile, who commutes be- 
tween France and Moscow, came to Spain on a safe 
conduct pass granted by the Spanish Minister of the 
Interior, General Alonso Vega, who is in charge of in- 
ternal security! 

The actions that precipitated Franco’s new wave of 
terrorism seem to have been protests over the brutal 
treatment of imprisoned workers, arrested in connection 
with last spring’s strikes in Asturian mines and Basque 
and Catalonian industrial regions. These conditions were 
protested by a march of some 500 Belgian students in 
Brussels on November 26. The Spanish Embassy re- 
fused to receive their petition, but Franco cannot af- 
ford to ignore American public opinion. 

Readers of that extraordinary autobiographical novel, 
Child of Our Time by Miguel del Castillo, will remem- 
ber his account of a boy’s life after a German concen- 
tration camp in a terrible Spanish orphanage, and later 
his: experiences as a worker in a cement plant near 
Barcelona. His story makes wholly credible these new 
charges. Emphatically it is the business of Washington 
officially and of the American people to speak out for 
justice in the land of our ally, a nation which Mr. 
Dulles numbers among the world’s “free peoples.” 


NORMAN THOMAS 


(In The. Washington. Post. of December 4) 
May: I: take the liberty. of commenting;on some of the 
charges made against Spain by. the distinguished So- 
cialist. leader; Norman Thomas,.in. his Dec. 2 letter. to 
the: Editor, published. under the title “Terror in Spain.” 
The information that serves. for Mr. Thomas’ state- 
ments is based on the following “documents”: 
(a) “Reliable reports received by the responsible 


magazine Ibérica here in New York.” Everyone knows 
what is the political affiliation of the exiled editors of 
Ibérica. 

(b) A quotation from an Italian paper reporting a 
“surprising alliance between Franco and communism.” 
I do not need to emphasize what is the widely-known 
attitude of our government towards communism. 

(c) A novel by Miguel del Castillo, a remarkable 
young writer, called Child of Our Time, a book that 
has been, by the way, widely commented on in the 
Spanish press. Mr. Thomas assures us that “the story” 
—in this novel—“makes wholly credible these new 
charges.” 

JOSE MARIA DE AREILZA 
Ambassador of Spain 


(In The Washington Post of December 13) 

In a letter to the Editor of The Washington Post ap- 
pearing in the edition of Thursday, December 4, His 
Excellency Don José Maria de Areilza, Ambassador of 
Spain, makes the following statement: 

“Everyone knows what is the political affiliation of 
the exiled Spanish editors of [bérica.” 

As the one and only editor of [bérica I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Ambassador for his high 
esteem of my fame, however I fear that possibly his 
optimism on this score is prompted by an excessive pa- 
triotic zeal. My own more modest but perhaps more 
realistic impression is that very few people have heard 
of me or of my political affiliations, and for that reason 
I think it opportune to explain exactly what these af- 
filiations are. 

During the Spanish Republic I was always a mem- 
ber of the liberal Republican party called “Izquierda 
Republicana,” which was headed by Don Manuel 
Azana, second and last President of the Republic. 
Since the termination of the Civil War I have be- 
longed to no organized political party or group. At 
present in my functions as editor of the magazine Ibé- 
rica I maintain friendly relations with all anti-com- 
munist and anti-totalitarian political parties and groups, 
both within Spain and without; however: I' have: abso- 
lutely no “political affiliations” of any sort. 

As to Ibérica’s political orientation, I should like: to 
point out that its anti-communist policy is far more 
explicit than is the very ambiguous policy apparently 
being: pursued by the Franco Government with respect 
to international communism. 

In addition, I should like to point out that; although 
I am the only editor of [bérica, the magazine: is very 
greatly:aided and abetted by. the prestige and‘ guidance 
of its:two Honorary Chairmen, Mr. Norman. Thomas 
and: Mr. Salvador de Madariaga, and by; its: Advisory 
Board,.made up of a group of distinguished Amerieans. 

VICTORIA KENT 
Editor. of. [bérica 
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ANECDOTE AND REALITY 


SOME POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SPAIN 


Pedro Marcos 


Sir Shuldham Redfern is an Englishman who writes 
for the English language press from Santillana del 
Mar, a picturesque town in the north of Spain. In 
one of his eupeptic and tranquilizing epistles this in- 
genuous Briton tries to explain Spain through an 
anecdote, no less. The article in question is entitled 
“An Anecdote Explains Spain,” and it appeared in 
several conservative newspapers’ of England and 
Canada this autumn. Unfortunately the anecdote is 
an old chestnut which Spanish opposition party lead- 
ers (for Spain, too, once had a parliamentary oppo- 
sition!) have been resorting to for years. This is how 
it goes: 

When Ferdinand, King of Castile and Leon, died, 
he was immediately transferred to Heaven without 
the usual preliminary formalities because, as every- 
one knows, aside from being a King he was a Saint 
as well. Upon his arrival Ferdinand was received with 
cordiality and Saint James, his colleague in the work 
of beheading Moors, urged him to take advantage of 
the opportunity to make a request to the Virgin for 
his country. 

“Olive oil, wine and wheat,” was the quick re- 
sponse of Saint Ferdinand, who evidently had a good 
sense of political economy. 

This favor was granted immediately, but as the 
Saint did not seem completely satisfied he was asked 
if‘ there were anything else that he wished. 

“Blue skies, brave men and beautiful women,” re- 
plied the conqueror of Seville; remembering that man 
does not live on bread alone. 

This:request was. granted also, and if:anyone doubts: 
it let him take a trip through Spain. But Ferdinand 
III in 1252 must have been a forerunner of those 
insatiable. applicants for economic aid because he 
still’ wasn't satisfied. 

“Well, what more’ do. you want?” he was. asked. 

After. a moment’s: kesitation: the: monarch: replied, 
“TY! also want a.good government for Spain.” 


“Qh, thas’ is: impossable;” the: smiling» Queen: of: 


thie~ skies quickly rejoined; “because were that> re- 


: 1: The: London Daily. Mail,. The Montreal. Star and. The 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 
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quest to be granted along with everything else then 
even the angels would abandon the Celestial Court 
to go and live in Spain.” 

Not a bad story, is it? But hardly one with which 
to explain the history of a country such as Spain, or 
the Principality of Monaco, for that matter. How- 
ever it is not the historiographical method of the au- 
thor of “Letter from Santillana” which has aroused 
our interest and elicited these comments, but, rather, 
the conclusions to which he seems to have come after 
spending a few vacations in Spain. For, according to 
Sir Shuldham, the celestial veto of Saint Ferdinand’s 
last request has been lifted and we are about to wit- 
ness a mass emigration of angels and archangels from 
Heaven to that earthly Paradise which is Spain to- 
day because, after centuries of bad government, she 
now has a good one “which stands a better chance 
of overcoming the many obstacles in the way of 
Spain’s adjustment to world conditions than any al- 
ternative government.” 

As a good Spaniard I could not but welcome such 
glad tidings, yet, after reading and. rereading the 
“Letter from Santillana” my enthusiasm waned as 
I realized that these conclusions were but based on 
some hackneyed clichés and misconceptions and the 
usual superficial impressions of the unobservant 
tourist. 

“One of the effects of this denial. of the blessing 
of good government over the centuries. is that. Spain 
lags behind the rest of Europe in what: we euphemis- 
tically call Progress,” says Sir Shuldham, “and’ there 
is.some truth in Louis XIV’s: remark, ‘Europe ends‘at 
the Pyrenees.’ The fact:of the matter is:that.Spain 
more or less skipped the. 19th century... . When.west- 
ern Europe’ was.enriching itself in the. throes:of the 
industrial upheaval, Spain was busily occupied. with 
revolutions. and. a.. fruitless. search for. some kind. of 
stability. While. the. rest.of Europe flourished.and -fat- 
tened, Spain: became shrunken and-emaciated4—and' 
lost:. all. her: American. possessions,. At. the. dawn. of: 
this century,,Spain was therefore. out’ ona’ limb; or 
rather on. an: extension of: the: 18th. century, and» 
though: she managed. to. avoid: many: of the harsh: 
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crudities which went hand in hand with the Indus- 
trial Revolution, she finds herself without some of its 
benefits. For instance, she has no middle class and 
no organized labor and these are serious defects in a 
country trying to bring itself level with the modern 
world, Spain is still stifled by the traditions of her 
tremendous past and I get the impression that the 
Spaniards are suffocated by religion. 

“In these difficult conditions the achievements of 
General Franco’s Government are undoubtedly im- 
presssive ...” 

This series of clichés can hardly withstand the most 
casual analysis, yet the theory of Spain’s innate primi- 
tiveness on which it is based seems to have been per- 
fectly acceptable for over a century to so many Euro- 
peans who wished to travel inexpensively in a country 
which is strange and exotic, according to the travel 
literature, that is, and which happens to be right next 
door. Today this theory seems to hold great appeal 
to the American tourists who crave a sense of adven- 
ture and romance in their travels. But the truth of 
the matter is that a great many of those north of the 
Pyrenees and west of the Canary Islands do not seem 
to understand that we Spaniards are quite normal, 
ordinary, civilized human beings. 

Spain’s history during the 19th century and up 
until the fall of the Second Republic in the 20th 
is very like that of any other European country. As 
Salvador de Madariaga has said, “It is the history 
of the efforts made by the Spanish people to provide 
themselves with new governmental institutions on 
the ruins of the old ones.” This is exactly what other 
European countries were doing in this same period, 
including France, Italy and Germany, whose consti- 
tutional avatars have been just as frequent, if not 
more so, as our own. And it is precisely because the 
Hispanic peoples do sense this urge to provide new 
governmental institutions on the ruins of the old ones 
that Spain lost her colonies, as has happened more 
recently in some “more European” countries. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her colonial wars and wars 
of independence, in spite of the loss of her great 
empire, Spain kept up, in scientific, intellectual and 
industrial progress, with the most forward nations of 
Europe during this period. Spain continually devel- 
oped her university life from the time of the Hispano- 
American conflicts to the fall of the Second Republic 


in 1939, first through the Institucién Libre de Ense- 


fianza (Frée Institution for Study) founded in 1876 
by Francisco Giner de los Rios, and later through 
the: Junta: para Ampliacién de los Estudios (Com- 


mittee: for the “Aniplification of’ Studies). Both of” 
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these institutions were comparable to any others in 
any part of the world, and they guaranteed freedom 
in the teaching of science and research without state 
or religious control. At the same time Spanish public 
opinion was being educated by means of a press 
which was as free, if not more so, as thu: of the 
most forward nations. 


It is possible that mathematics and the experimen- 
tal sciences, which had made such strides in Spain 
in earlier times, suffered somewhat of a regression in 
the 19th century. But it would be impossible to ig- 
nore the contributions made by Spaniards in other 
scientific fields such as Astronomy, Geodetics, Ge- 
ology, Anthropology, Biology, Medicine, Engineer- 
ing, Submarine navigation and, in the 20th century, 
Aviation, and one could mention any number of 
names of Spanish scientists of this period which are 
as illustrious as are those of the best of their Euro- 
pean colleagues.” 


In fine arts and letters this period which Sir Shuld- 
ham so casually disposes of produced a veritable re- 
naissance: internationally known schools of painting 
and the much discussed “Generation of 1898,” not 
to mention three Nobel prize winners for Literature.* 

Material and industrial progress, having to contend 
with a terrain which was for the most part both arid 
and uneven (not to speak of the excessively back- 
ward institutions and systems which, however, can still 
be found elsewhere in Europe today), was perhaps 
somewhat slower than was the intellectual and ar- 
tistic progress. Even so, Spanish progress in industry 
and mechanics was much greater in the 19th century 


2 In science this period produced men such as the astrono- 
mers, Mendoza and Pujarén; geologists such as Mallada, Vi- 
lanova and Fernandez de Castro; anthropologists such as Ol6é- 
riz, Simarro, Achticarro and Aranzadi; physiologists such as 
Ramon y Cajal, discoverer of the theory of the neuron; en- 
gineers such as Torres Quevedo and La Cierva, inventor of 
the helicopter; physicians like Mariani, Teijero, Letamendi, 
Alonso Safiudo and Madinaveitia; biologists like Orfila, crea- 
tor of Toxicology; philosophers like Balmes, Llorens, Sanz del 
Rio, Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset; without forgetting the 
marine experts Isaac Peral and Monturiol, who contributed 
so much to solving the problem of submarine navigation. 


3 In painting this period produced men like Madrazo, Pra- 
dilla (who won the first prize in the Universal Exposition in 
Paris in 1878), Fortuny, Sorolla, Pinazo, Beruete, Regoyos, 
Ruisifiol, Casas, Nonell and Picasso, just to mention a few; 
in sculpture, Sunol, Bellver, Inurria, Julio Antonio, Llimona 
and Benlliure; in music, Albéniz, Granados, Pedrell, Bretén, 
Falla, Usandizaga, Casals, Guridi and a hundred others; and 
in literature a constellation of writers, novelists and poets in- 
cluding universally famous names such as Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Pérez Galdés, Alarcén, Pereda, Pardo Baz4n,: Palacio ‘Valdés, : 
Pio Baroja, Azorin, Valle Inclan, Blasco Ibaiez, Gabriel y 
Galan, Machado, Rafael Alberti, Garcia Lorca, Juan Ram6n 
Jiménez; Echegaray ‘and Benavente (these . last’ three Nobel. 
Prize winners). 
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than was that of most of the other nations of the 
Continent. The famous iron foundries of Biscay disap- 
peared to make way for blast furnaces, and in 1841 
one of the first steel refineries of the world was built in 
Spain, in Santa Ana de Bolueta near Bilbao, to be 
followed shortly thereafter by others in the provinces 
of Biscay, Santander and Asturias. By the 19th 
century Spain’s shipyards, which were world famous 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, were constructing 
every type of vessel. Some regions of the peninsula 
were among the first to produce electric energy. The 
railroad came to Spain at a very early date: a 
concession to build a railroad between Jeréz and 
the port of Santa Ana was requested by Don Mar- 
celino Cabezo in 1828, one year after the opening 
of the first railroad in the world between Darlington 
and Stockton in England. Four years later, in 1833, 
a concession for the construction of a railroad between 
Tarragona and Reus was awarded. It is true that 
later civil wars, scarcity of capital and, worst of all, 
the difficulties caused by the most uneven terrain in 
all Europe, retarded the work. Even so, beginning 
with the railroad extending from Barcelona to 
Mataré, by 1855 almost 500 kilometers of railroad 
transportation were available to the public. This at 
a time when half of Europe did not even know 
the railroad. 

In Catalonia textile manufacturing achieved a 
tremendous importance at the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, and workshops, factories and mechanical looms 
were introduced in Tarrasa, Sabadell and Barcelona. 
All of this goes to show that the industrial revolution 
did not come to Spain much later than it did to 
France and England, and quite a lot earlier than it 
did to other European countries, and that in spite of 
the tremendous difficulties of the period our country 
was keeping pace with the economic progress of the 
rest of the world. 
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In Spain all of that progress was the fruit of private 
initiative, generally of that “middle class’ which 
superficial critics seem to regard as non-existent in 
Spain. To the middle class belong all the professors, 
philosophers, writers, scholars and artists to whom 
we have alluded above. From the middle class, when 
not of the working class, come all the big industrial- 
ists of Catalonia and Biscay, the businessmen of 
Bilbao, textile merchants of Barcelona, ship-builders 
of Cadiz. In all of these regions a bourgeois mentality 
was being formed not unlike that of northern 
European cities such as Antwerp, Rotterdam and 
Hamburg. By the middle of the 19th century, when 
the Catalan cotton industry had been mechanized and 
the Biscayan iron foundries converted into steel re- 
fineries, the different strata of an authentic middle 
class were becoming apparent. 

With respect to the absence of an organized labor 
class we do not dispute Sir Shuldham as far as the 
present is concerned, but that does not mean that it 
has not existed in the past. The Spanish labor move- 
ment began precisely in he 19th century, just as it 
did in other European countries, although later than 
did the British “trade unionism.” This delay was 
due to the fact that the labor movement could not 
become a reality in Spain (just as it cannot today) 
as long as the right to free association and assembly 
is considered seditious by the state. At the middle 
of the 19th century, just as it is 100 years later 
when Sir Shuldham discovers Spain, the authorities 
regard the assembling in groups of those who “read 
newspapers and debate political questions” as illegal. 
In spite of this, already in 1862 the workers of 
Barcelona asked the Congress of Deputies for “free- 
dom of association in order to solve their differences 
with capital in a peaceful and dignified way.” Eight 
years earlier in Catalonia a confederation of labor 
unions called “Union de Classes” was founded, and 
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in 1856 the first cooperative of agricultural producers 
appeared in Valencia under the name “La Pro- 
letaria,’ an example followed several years later 
in Barcelona and Madrid, where in 1871 a printers’ 
cooperative was formed. 

The Socialist Party was founded in Spain in an 
almost clandestine way on May 2, 1879, and 1888 
saw the founding of the Unién General de Trabaja- 
dores (General Union of Workers) or U.G.T. which 
existed as a legal entity from that date up until 
Franco’s advent. Backing the Socialist Party, the 
U.G.T. was closer to the British Labor Movement 
than any other group in the world. Along with the 
Confederacién Nacional de Trabajadores (National 
Confederation of Workers) or C.N.T. (of Bakuninist 
anti-authoritarian tendency, and located prepon- 
derantly in Catalonia and the Eastern coastal re- 
gions), and some smaller unions of independent, 
Catholic or regional character, the U.G.T. included 
the Spanish workers of all classes at the moment of 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Up until then the 
Spanish Labor movement had been progressing in 
all its various branches and had achieved world- 
wide recognition. 


I believe that these examples suffice to show the in- 
justice of denying us Spaniards a share of credit for 
the progress realized in the 19th century and the 
first third of the 20th. History, if not some-anecdotes, 
confirms that ‘Spain, if not at the head, was at 
least never behind the other European nations during 
this period and that, in fact, she contributed a good 
deal to modern western culture. 

Sir Shuldham could say to me, “I was there this 
summer and I did not see any of what you are speak- 
ing.” I would not contradict him, because it is quite 
true that that progressive trend in Spain of a cen- 
tury and a half was violently interrupted one day, 
thanks to the “non-interventionists,’ the “interven- 
tionists” of all political hues, and the “good govern- 
ment” of the anecdote. 

It is discouraging that foreign visitors to Spain who 
take an interest in her culture do not take the trouble 
to review her rich history before making their super- 
ficial “explanations” public. One must know a people 
before one is in a position to interpret them, and in 
order to know them one must live with them for a 
long time and mingle with all their social classes and 
share a little in their good fortune and their hardships. 


AMERICANS PROTEST TERRORISM IN SPAIN 


International. League For the Rights of Man 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Dag Hammerskjold, Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, Mr. Roger Bald- 
win, Chairman of the International League for the 
Rights of Man, made the following statements: 

“Like other member states, Spain is morally bound 
by the provisions of the Charter for the promotion and 
protection of human rights which these arrests grossly 
violate. 

“According to reports from réliable quarters, the re- 
cent wave of arrests in Spain, which appears to be con- 
tinuing, is not directed: at'communnists, or those guilty 
of any overt acts against the regime, but lawyers, pro- 
fessors, and working class leaders, guilty of no known 
acts. The reason for the arrests appear to be obscure. 

“We add our protest to those of many other inter- 
national agencies concerned with human rights both 
for the record at the United Nations, and for such ac- 
tion as may be possible.” 


U.S. Socialists Picket Spanish Consulate 
On December 10 a group of Secialists: picketed the 
Spanish Consulate here in New York’ in‘ protest over 
the arrests of socialists and other opponénts‘of the Fran- 
co dictatorship in Spain. 

Twenty pickets marched outside the: Consulate at 


Madison Ave. and 53 St. bearingtsighs:demanding- that - 
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the U.S. withdraw aid to Spain because of the “reign 
of terror” in that country. 

The Spanish Socialist Party in exile was represented 
by Mr. Antonio Reina of the I.L.G.W.U. 

Mr. Irwin Suall, national Secretary of the Socialist 
Party Social Democratic Federation delivered a protest 
to two vice-consuls, after being kept waiting for two 
hours. Newsmen who sought comment from ‘the officials 
were turned away: 


Workers’ Defense League 

A letter sent on Dec. 5 to Secretary. of State John 
Foster Dulles by Mr. Harry Fleischman and Miss Vera 
Rony, Chairman and National Secretary, respectively, 
of the Workers’ Defense League, stated: 

“As an acknowledged leader of the free world, it be- 
hooves the’ United States to take leadership within the 
United: Nations to safeguard the human rights and 
liberties of all peoples. We have exercised this leader- 
ship efféctively in behalf of the Hungarian people and 
the coloréd’ population ‘of South Africa. We must now 
take the same initiative to mobilize world opinion against 
the savage” répressions of the Franco regime in Spain, 
for only as we discharge our responsibility to protect 
all human being’‘ in‘ the exercise of their inalienable 
rights, will the fréé world with its civilized values sur- 
vive the encroachmént of totalitarianism.” 


BBERI-CA 





Editorial 


THE IMPRISONMENT OF IDEAS 


A large number of Spaniards opposing the dictatorial 
regime of General Franco have been arrested in -the 
Spanish cities of Madrid, Barcelona, Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, Vitoria, Valencia, Granada, Sevilla and 
Zaragoza. 

The Franco authorities have made no effort to de- 
scribe the victims of this latest police operation as 
communists, and in this we must give them credit for 
adhering to the truth. Of course when one considers 
the prestige of some of those imprisoned, such a 
charge could not have stood up for a moment; but 
on the other hand among the 152 reported arrested 
as of the date of writing are white collar workers 
and laborers, and it is logical to conclude that had 
the Franco authorities chosen to depict them as com- 
munists they would have done so without the slightest 
scruples, just as they did in the case of the students 
arrested in 1956. Everything is possible to the omni- 
potent authorities of totalitarian countries. 

But the regime did not choose to depict these men 
as communists, and this in itself is food for thought. 
“Anti-communism” has always been the trump card 
of the Francoist officials; through it they have suc- 
ceeded in opening the coffers of the American treas- 
ury; they have gained admission to the international 
organizations and their dictator has been described 
in some of the press as “the champion of anti-com- 
munism.” The “anti-communist” role has been played 
so effectively that Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles even went so far as to describe our alliance 
with Franco as one of “the ties that hold the free 
world together.” 

We must however not let this smokescreen of “anti- 
communism” blind us to the undeniable fact that 
Franco’s dictatorial and totalitarian regime has made 
commercial treaties with practically every one of the 
Soviet satellite countries including Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania and Hungary; that not only has 
Russia permitted the prisoners of the Blue Division to 
leave her territory and resettle in Spain, but also 
other Spaniards who emigrated to Russia after the 
Spanish Civil War. Most of these refugees have re- 
turned to Spain with Russian, communist wives; some 
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went back again to ‘Russia, but the majority have re- 
mained after having lived in Russia for twenty years. 
Did they come back disillusioned with communism? 
Or are they converted to communism and working for 
it? Who knows. 

We must also remember that during these past 
years in the first alliances attempted between the vari- 
ous anti-Franco opposition groups, the communists 
did what they could to be a part of such alliances, 
and they made no limitations as to religion or form 
of government. 

Then came the so-called “Day of National Re- 
conciliation” of May 5 which had been organized by 
the communists and which was a failure. That is 
how the other, anti-communist groups saw it and 
they broke with them. What have been the tactics 
pursued by the communists since then? Since when 
did it become clear that the possibility of directing 
the popular movement was slipping through their 
hands? Democratic opposition was organized without 
the communists. Then the latter group changed their 
policy: for wouldn’t they do much better to remain 
apart from all opposition to the regime, and con- 
centrate on attacking the democrats? A significant 
symptom, which has already been noted in foreign 
diplomatic spheres, is that the police have taken no 
measures aimed at communists since 1956. It is al- 
ready known that the Secretary General of the Span- 
ish Communist Party in Exile, Santago Carrillo, who 
divides his time between Paris and Moscow, has en- 
tered Spain several times lately bearing a safe-conduct 
pass issued by the Minister of the Government, with 
whom, in addition, Sr. Carrillo has conferred on at 
least two occasions: once at the farm of the bull- 
fighter, Domingo Dominguin, and another time in 
Barcelona. 

Are we to witness the union in a single front of 
Francoism and communism against the democratic 
aspirations of the Spanish people? Francoist policy is 
ambiguous and all is grist to its mill; it will make 
whatever alliances should suit its convenience in or- 
der to prevent the rebirth of freedom in Spain. But, 
who can imprison ideas? 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


An Exploded Myth: 
The Liberalization of the Regime 


A month ago Lieutenant General Barroso, Minister of 
the Army, returned from his trip to the United States. 
He arrived here in a state of euphoria. Why? Because 
the Pentagon had been favorably disposed toward the 
idea of helping the Spanish Army to reorganize along 
“pentomic” lines? The Minister had been cordially re- 
ceived and there had been talk of the establishment of 
a permanent Spanish military mission in Washington. 
It must have been because of this and not because of 
the insinuations concerning the installations of guided 
missile launching platforms in Spain which made the 
General return in so jubilant a frame of mind. 

Several days later it was Sr. Ullastre’s turn for cele- 
brations; over 5 billion pesetas (about $100,000,000) 
generated by sales of surplus American agricultural 
produce under U.S. Public Law 480 were to be turned 
over to the Spanish Government. A good reinforce- 
ment to contain the inflation! One more debt for the 
Government, true, but not to be faced for several years. 
And then, God will provide, no doubt. 

When the average Spaniard tries to become more 
informed about these matters and discovers that the 
overall objective of these assistance programs is the 
economic and military consolidation of the free world, 
then he cannot believe his eyes and thinks he must 
be dreaming. Because he knows very well that there are 
many different types of dictatorships existing in God’s 
world, but he is completely convinced that the dicta- 
torship which has held sway in Spain for the last 20 
years is far and away the most arbitrary one of all 
and that it counts on the least support from its “sub- 
jects” (because there are no citizens in Spain). 


EXCUSE OF “COMMUNISM” 

NO LONGER USED 

Just as the afore-mentioned loan to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment was being decided upon some Spanish police 
in the north of Spain were about their usual business, 
making some routine arrests, when more or less by 
chance they seized some clandestine Socialist literature. 
The result of this haul was that a month later one of 
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those large-scale police operations took place which have 
come to be one of the trade-marks of the regime. At 
the moment of writing, over 100 persons have been im- 
prisoned, accused of crimes such as membership in the 
Socialist Party or the Union General de Trabajadores 
(UGT), having attended Socialist meetings, having pro- 
tested against the treatment of workers imprisoned since 
last spring in connection with the strikes and who have 
been placed under the jurisdiction of military tribunals, 
etc. In reality it is a typical case of the persecution of 
ideas which on this occasion did not even bother to 
resort to the worn out excuse of “communism.” Even 
so, the fact that this charge was not made did not pre- 
vent the victims, many of whom are anti-communists, 
from being placed under the jurisdiction of the so- 
called “Tribunal for the Repression of Communism 
and Subversive Activities’ which is presided over by 
the infamous Colonel Aymar. 

Among those arrested in San Sebastian were Dr. 
Luis Martin Santos, director of the. psychiatric sana- 
torium; Dr. José Leén Careche, Chief of the Hema- 
tological Service of the Province; Dr. Vicente Urcola, 
psychiatrist, and Joaquin Pradera, a lawyer and busi- 
nessman who is an uncle of Javier Pradera, Lieutenant 
in the Legal Corps, who has been in prison for 10 
months now. 

Those arrested in Barcelona include Juan Raventdés 
Carner, Professor of Economic History at the Univer- 
sity and a nephew of the Republican Minister, Sr. Car- 
ner; Sr. Rion, Professor of Inorganic History, formerly 
assistant to Sr. Buscaréns, the Rector who was dismissed 
in 1957; the lawyers Piferrer, Casares and Valles; Sr. 
Massenet, draftsman; Sr. Casablanca, accountant; Sr. 
Sampols, medical student; metal workers Padrdés and 
Blanquet, textile workers Ruiz and Solanas, several 
stonemasons, employees of the municipal government, 
etc., etc. 


THE U.S. EMBASSY AND SR. VILLAR 


In Madrid the lawyer Sr. Antonio Villar, a member 
of the firm of Antonio Garrigues, who is retained by 
the U.S. Embassy, and some other University alumnae 
have been arrested. Also some working men, including 
Antonio Amat Echeverria; this man, though of humble 
origins and entirely self-educated, is one of the most 
outstanding socialists of Spain today. A little over 40, 
he is known and loved in the most diverse sectors of the 
opposition. Nothing is known of his whereabouts since 
his arrest; presumably he is being detained in the under- 
ground cells of Security Headquarters here in Madrid 
along with some of the others recently arrested in Ma- 
drid and the provinces. To date it is known that in ad- 
dition to Madrid, Barcelona and San Sebastian arrests 
have been made in Bilbao, Vitoria, Zaragoza, Sevilla, 
Valencia and Granada, and that most of the prisoners 
have been brought to Madrid. Apparently most of those 
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arrested in the provinces are working-class men of 
under 40. 

I can assure our readers that, contrary to what took 
place at the time of the arrest of the student Santos 
(an employee in the Casa Americana), many members 
of the American Embassy staff are highly indignant 
over the arrest of Sr. Villar who was well liked in 
those circles. 

As far as the Barcelona arrests are concerned, dis- 
content is rife in the Law College, especially over the 
fact that members of its faculty should have been ar- 
rested and placed under the jurisdiction of the military 
tribunal. The Dean of the Law College, Sr. Pi y Sunyer, 
called upon the Civil and Military Governors of the 
Province to convey to them the displeasure of his col- 
leagues over these arrests, but he did not make much 
headway. 

It is recalled, in this connection, that some time ago 
during another similarly stormy interview between Dean 
Pi y Sunyer and the Civil Governor, Sr. Acedo, the 
latter shouted furiously, “Don’t you know that I could 
have you thrown into prison if I wanted to?” To which 
the Dean gently replied, “Yes, of course; but that is 
not what I came here for.” 

But all joking aside, here once again we are con- 
fronted by a most flagrant and clearcut violation in 
Spain of the Universal Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. And once again are we reminded that the Span- 
iards have no measure by which to evaluate the “free 
world” other than the kind of “freedom” which Franco 
hands out. Our American friends would do well to give 
some thought to this situation. 

Also—and this is said in a purely informative sense 
and is not in the least inspired by a desire to interfere 
in the internal affairs of your great country—they 
might be interested to know that the results of the last 
American elections have caused as many headaches to 
the top officials of the regime as they have awakened 
hopes among the more humble Spaniards. Not because 
the latter have any opinions concerning U.S. internal 
politics, but simply because thereby the adoption of new 
policies by the Department of State enters into the 
field of conjecture. 


LACK OF FOREIGN CREDITS 

This hope for a more realistic attitude with respect to 
the Spanish regime (as in this case realism consists in 
realizing how sparce are its supports) is tied in with 
other aspects pertaining to financial spheres. I have 
heard one of the top economists of the regime remark 
recently that, in spite of the new U.S. loans, the situa- 
tion of the unfavorable balance of trade and the lack 
of foreign credits is becoming so acute that it will be 
impossible to begin the new year without new foreign 
credits (or payments differentiated by multilateral 
trade). There are those in the Government who do 
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not believe that America will be inclined to go on help- 


ing Spain indefinitely. As to the European member 
countries of the O.E.E.C., they have their misgivings 
because Spain, ever ready to benefit by the advantages 
of this organization, does not seem to be equally dis- 
posed to release the credit exchanges which trade within 
the norms of the O.E.E.C. require, or to offer facilities 
for greater capital investments. 

It has already been pointed out how matters stand 
in this field of foreign trade. Sr. Ullastres goes abroad, 
calms everyone down a bit and thinks, no doubt sin- 
cerely, that new measures are to be adopted. But then, 
as is said vulgarly, “comes Uncle Paco for his rakeoff.” 
And never was a nickname better chosen as it is pre- 
cisely in E] Pardo Palace that the intransigeance origin- 
ates. The military ministers, who are completely ignor- 
ant of economic affairs, and the “Sindicalist” ministers, 
who are primarily concerned over the discontent in the 
working classes, do not in any way facilitate the work 
of the “economic” ministers. 

None of this can have a happy ending, but for the 
moment there is an attempt to profit by the economic 
dissension among the European countries. And so it 
goes with the quarrel between those favoring the Euro- 
epan Common Market and those favoring the Free 
Trade Zone. 

For about a month now Spain has been backstepping 
in the matter of the European Common Market. What 
had happened? England had made some propositions 
“sotto voce” for the integration of Spain in the agree- 
ments for a periferal zone which would include Switzer- 
land, Austria, the Scandinavian countries, etc.; but now 
the latest reports concerning the transaction made be- 
tween France and England by Chancellor Adenauer 
might leave Spain waiting at the altar, so to speak. 


VAGARIES OF UNESCO DELEGATES 

On the other hand, the step backward with respect 
to the European Common Market might have political 
implications which are not to the taste of the more 
“Europeanist” of the Ministers like Castiella and Vi- 
gén. The first of these attended the coronation of His 
Holiness John XXIII (robbing Sr. Martin Artajo of 
the pleasure of presiding over the Spanish Delegation) 
where he conferred with the most conspicuous “Euro- 
peanists” of other countries. Those of this tendency, 
which is represented by the particularly “confessional” 
ministers, insist that Spanish integration in European 
institutions is but deferred. 

Also, there has been a good deal of whispering here 
over the “exploits” of the Spanish Delegation at the 
UNESCO Conference. The press has only given a 
fragmentary account of it. It is known that in his 
speech Sr. Rubio, Minister of Education, spoke of the 
“genius of Picasso,” but this slip was not alluded to in 
the press. Surely it was a lapsus lingua or a temporary 
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concession to the ‘Parisian atmosphere. ’More picturesque 
stories are-told about the conference, but: they lack con- 
firmation. What is-known to be true however is that 
one Spanish delegate was sent home ‘before the .end 
of the Conference for having overstepped in his. extra- 
official political contacts in ‘Paris. 


AN ANNIVERSARY BOMB 

All of these developments might lead one to conclude 
that the University has preserved a conspicuous silence 
during this interim. Not at all. We have already re- 
ferred to the tension produced in university circles by 
the reorganization of the SEU or Falangist Student Syn- 
dicate. A great many members of the faculty submitted 
their resignations as delegates to the SEU and, as a 
result, the student syndical chambers were dissolved. 
The question became so embittered that two weeks ago 
the students beat up various members of the official 
direction of the SEU in the University courtyards. Fin- 
ally, coinciding with the celebration of the 25th anni- 
versary of the SEU, a bomb exploded in the Law 
College. 

Measures of a secondary nature have already been 
resorted to in an attempt to soothe the ruffled feelings. 
A National Council of Representatives of the SEU has 
been formed, and as a gesture of appeasement the ar- 
rows are eliminated from its traditional Falangist em- 
blem. Also there has been talk of greater flexibility by 
the governing bodies of the SEU, but such rumors 
should be taken with several grains of salt. 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE PRO-ARAB POLICY 
The regime’s famous “pro-Arab” policy is presenting 
ever greater difficulties with respect to Morocco. Anti- 
Spanish feeling continues in governmental circles of 
Rabat where “Spanish agents” are held to blame for 
the grave disturbances in the Rif; but what has ag- 
gravated the situation has been Spain’s construction 
of an artificial port in Sidi-Ifni, made of prefabricated 
parts. The Ministerial crisis in Rabat has kept the ques- 
tion in abeyance there, and in the meantime the Span- 
ish engineers have taken the opportunity to speed up 
work on their project. On the other hand the possibility 
of a greater control by the Istiqlal and its left wing in 
Moroccan politics is the cause of much concern to those 
few functionaries of the Palace de Santa Cruz who are 
not exclusively preoccupied with football, and, even 
more so, to the Ministry of the Army. Because, sooner 
or later, it will be necessary to withdraw those 30,000 
troops still remaining in Morocco. 


IF YOU STILL BELIEVE IN THE 
LIBERALIZATION OF THE REGIME, 

THEN TAKE A TRIP THROUGH SPAIN 

A few evenings ago a terrible crash in Red de San 
Luis Street startled passersby. A store window (of 
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Loewe’s, :a pocketbook and Jeathergoods shop) had 
been smattered to smithereens by a workman, the father 
of a family, who had just been dismissed from his job. 
A reprehensible act, of course, but not as bad as others 
which our authorities permit themselves. No policeman 
was present, however in this providential town of ours 
it is always: easy: to arrest an unfortunate one. An offi- 
cial of the Guardia Civil who was spending his evening 
off on the Gran Via, in plainclothes, arrested the work- 
er and took him to police headquarters where he was 
given a good trouncing. Probably he was then taken 
on to the prison of Carabanchel; if so, there he would 
have encountered some of those who had been sent 
to prison precisely for having tried to create something 
which would avoid such expressions—which are disor- 
derly if not always unjust—of fury. 

One must lock up the workman who breaks window 
panes along with the professor who permits himself so- 
cialist ideas. Otherwise, how are those who call them- 
selves “persons of law and order” to sleep in peace? 

And now, if some friends of ours of another country 
continue to believe in the liberalization of which they 
have been told by some journalists who are more in- 
terested in “liberalities’ than in the truth, then let 
them take a turn around Spain: let them visit the 
universities, the press, the law colleges, the military tri- 
bunals, the prisons, the vertical state-controlled syndi- 
cates. . . . Today the “‘liberalization” decreed by El 
Pardo does not fool anyone but he who chooses to be 
fooled. And the Spaniard, more aware than some sup- 
pose, knows this and is watching it... . 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, December 1, 1958 
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NEW. WAVE OB TERRORS... 


A new wave of terror has spread 
over Spain. To date 152 are known 
to, have been arrested in an opera- 
tion , extending throughout Spain. 
The details of these arrests are .as 
follows: 

Early in the morning. of .Novem- 
ber.9 a large. number of lawyers, 
students and workmen were arrested 
in Madrid. .The police, have main- 
tained: a maximum amount of se- 
crecy about these arrests; however 
the name of one of those imprisoned 
ran from mouth to mouth: that .of 
Antonio Villar, 35 year old lawyer, 
a partner of one. of the most out- 
standing monarchists, Antonio Ga- 
rrigues, who is retained by. the U.S. 
Embassy. Fourteen other lawyers 
were arrested at the same time in 
Madrid. . 

On November.11 arrests.began in 
San. Sebastian; : including those. :of 
some distinguished doctors such. as 
Dr. ;Luis:Martin: Santos, psychiatrist, 
head. of ‘the.clinic.of the,same name 
founded by his father;: Dr. Vicente 
Ureola,..psychiatrist.and. founder. of 
the.Association of. Artists of Guipuz- 
coa; Dr. Leon Careche, Chief of He- 
matological Services of the province 
of Guipuzcoa; Joaquin Pradera, 
lawyer yand industrialist, «a. member 
of one of the most distinguished 
Basque families. We mention the 
names of these four men because 
their arrest is said to have caused 
a great sensation. 

On the morning of November 15 
twenty persons were arrested in Bar- 
celona; they included lawyers, scien- 
tists, engineers, students and. labor- 
ers. Among them were Juan.Reven- 
tos Carner, member of an. important 
family of Catalonia: the nephew of 
D. Jaime Carner,..Minister of. the 
Treasury during the Republic,..and 
the son of the distinguished Catalan 
political figure.and intellectual Don 
Manuel Reventos, and: related also 
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‘'to.the venerated, Abbot/ of Montse- 


rrat.. - -~ 
The, Law Collegeof Barcelona has 
lodged an official protest over these 
arrests-and' the subjection of .mem- 
bers:.of the faculty to. the: jurisdic- 
tion of a military tribunal; The Dean 
of the College, Don: José) Pi y Sun- 
yer) called. in, person ‘on. the,;Civil 
and, Military; Governors of the Pro- 
vince, to, protest these occurrences, 
Others arrested include’ Professor 


Rion: of \the- College -of. Chemistry 


and. lawyers/such as.Srs;.Torres, Ca- 
sares, Pi .y Ferrer; also’ students, 
white collar. workers and laborers. 





BELGIAN SENATE PROTESTS 


The following telegram was sent 
from Brtissels*.on -IN6Vvembery 2771 to 
the President of the Cortes, Sr. Es- 
taban Bilbao, in Madrid: 

“With the conviction that.the re- 
spect of the rights of man is a con- 
dition for strengthening intellectual 
links between nations, the under- 
signed, the former president and the 
present presidents .of the Social 
Christian Party group, of the So- 
cialist Party Group and of the. Li- 
beral Party Group of the Belgian 
Senate would appreciate your in- 
tercession insofar as is possible in or- 
der to obtain the release of the 
Spanish professors and students who 
have been arrested for their opin- 
ions alone.” 

President of the Senate; Paul Stru- 
ye; Ex-President of the Senate; Rob- 
ert Gillon; head’ of the’ Social ‘Chris- 
tian Party Group, Pierre de Smet; 
Liberal Party Group, R. A. P. Vre- 
ven; Socialist Party Group: Henri 
Rolin. 


, o' a4 
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BRITISH LABOR PARTY 


On November 26 the Executive 
Committee of the British Labor Par- 
ty endorsed a resolution protesting 
the arrests'in Spain of . “numerous 
socialists, liberals and democrats.” 
The resolution .affirms that the 
clandestine nature of.the arrests and 





_the arrests themselves constitute a 


“violation of. all the codes of con- 
duct” of . civilized countries. 


hOoET.Us PROFESH A 2/92 
On November 20 Mr. J.fHs Oleles- 
broek, General. Secretary, of. the In- 
ternational , Confederation. ..of . Free 
Trade Unions, sent the, following 
telegram to General Franco:,_ 

PROTEST VIGOROUSLY 
AGAINST VIOLATION, OF HU- 
MAN. RIGHTS. BY..THE. ARBI- 
TRARY ARREST AND, ILL- 
TREATMENT OF POLITIGAL 
AND TRADE UNION EERSON- 
ALITIES. 


STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN BRUSSELS - 


In Brussels over 500 secidioaek détnoli: 


strated against the’ regime ‘in ‘Spain. 
In thé ‘University ‘City ‘where’ the 





‘groups were assembling ‘a ‘sigh was 


displayed which read: “Franco au 
poteau” (“Franco to the gallows’). 
The students then headed ‘for the 
Spanish Embassy carrying ‘placards 
saying “Solidarity with the’ Spanish 
People”; “Freedom ‘of’ Expréssion” 
and “Remember Guernica.” 

The Embassy was guarded’ bya 
cordon of 150 police; however a ‘del- 
egation of 15 students was permitted 
to pass through in order to deliver 
a petition to the embassy. However 
upon their arrival only two of their 
number were allowed to- enter. and 
turn the document: over to’ an ‘em- 
bassy official. . 

A student' read a copy of’ the doc- 
ument in question to the assembled 
gathering. It contained ‘a ‘request 
that a United Nations’ Commission 
be delegated to inspect the Spanish 
prisons and to investigate the ¢on- 
ditions under which the trials of 
many thousands of ys one Prison- 
eis ‘have beer! Held. \ V SRI 





CONGRESS FOR 
CULTURAL FREEDOM ' 

On November 18 the “Congress. for 
Cultural Freedom” sent .a letter to 
the Committee for Science Freedom 
in England advising it of the arrests 
in Spain and requesting. that .the 
Committee send a protest to. the 
Spanish Embassy in London. over 
the arbitrary.. arrests. An identical 
communication was sent to the Con- 
gress of the International Law As- 
sociation at The Hague.. 





AMERICARE INTELLECTUALS 
PROTEST 

“A group of 21 American writers and 
other ‘intellectuals ‘including “Mrs. 
Eleanor Rodsevelt sent ‘a telegram 
on Dec. ’9 to Mr. Dag Hammer- 
skjold, Secretary Géneral of the 
United ‘Nations, protesting Spain’s 
violation of the Universal Declara- 
‘tion of Human Rights. 

‘ The telegram ‘ended with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: ~ 

“The Spanish Government is now 
: ber_o United, Nations 
ADT falkeu Nebo tee he 
man rights and fundamental frée- 
doms. 

“On. December 10 members of the 
United, Nations will celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of this universal 
declaration. It is,most fitting, indeed 
it is urgent that the, United Nations 
and...the Commission .on Human 
Rights inquire immediately whether 
the Spanish Government is observ- 
ing:.or,.violating the Human Rights 
of these men.it has recently arrested. 
Simple justice requires a full and 
competent investigation.” 

In addition to Mrs. Roosevelt the 
following persons signed the tele- 
gram: Bruce Barton, Saul Bellow, 
Robert Bingham, Edmond Cahn, 
Ralph Ellison, William Fitelson, 
Martha. Foley, Francisco . Garcia 
Lorca, Walter Gellhorn, Marcus H. 
Jaffe, Myron S. Kaufmann, Alfred 
Kazin, Eric Larrabee, Norman Mail- 
er, Carson McCullers, Angel del Rio, 
Dorothy Parker, Agnes Rogers, Mey- 
er Schapiro and Harold W.. Solo- 
mon. 





THE VALLEY OF THE FALLEN 
For the third time the press of San 
Sebastian has published. the) follow- 
ing notige;s issuéd by the Civil Gov- 
ernor of the province of Guipuzcoa: 
_ “As the transference of the re- 
mains of Heroes and Martyrs of the 
Crusade to the Valley of the Fallen 
is to take place shortly, we hereby 
inform the public that all persons 
residing in this capital or other towns 
of the province who have any rela- 


- tives among those fallen in our war | 


of Liberation who are buried outside 
of Guipuzcoa and whose remains 


they should wish ‘to have transferred 
‘2 


to the Valley of the Fallen, ‘should 
communicate as soon as possible 
with the Civil Governor of the prov- 
ince in which the buried ‘ones’ are 
located, specifying with’as much 
detail as possible their location.’” 
Tt will be noted that this official 
notice only refers to. the remains of 
“Heroes and Martyrs of the Cru- 
sade,” which means’ that’ Cardinal 
Ruffini was deceived when ‘he’ was 
advised that the Valley of the’Fallen 
was to be a pantheon for all of 
the dead ofthe Civil’ War, regard- 
less of which side they fought on, 
Apparently there‘is a’ great ‘resist- 
ance to the project of relocating the 
remains of the fallen. (OPE) 





“DAY OF THE FALLEN" 


On the “Day. of the Fallen,” held 
on the day of the execution of. José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder 


‘of the Falange, ceremonies took 


place in Alicante, where he was exe- 
cuted, and with a solemn mass in 
the basilica of the Escorial, attend- 
ed by a Falangist delegation. No cer- 
emony was held at the ‘Valley of the 
Fallen. 

A persistent rumor has been cir- 
culating in Madrid to the effect that 
the remains of Primo de Rivera have 
been secretly. removed from the Es- 
corial and transferred for burial in 
the family pantheon in Andalucia. 

There are no fallen.buried in the 
crypt of the Valley of the_Fallen, 
nor will there ever be any: (PR- 
Madrid ). 





MILITARY AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN SPAIN AND 
PORTUGAL 55 
On November 22 a military agree- 
ment between Spain and Portugal 
was signed according to which, in 


{eFe 


the words of the Portuguese Minis- 
“ter of Defense himself, “Spain and 
Portugal are joined by a military. 
_ pact which constitutes for both coun-| 


tries one of the most’ solid’ guaran- 


_ tees in the. planning’ of réciprocal 
‘defense. Thanks to this, political wis- . 


dom Portugal has been able to sign 


metropolis and 





AN AGRNOWLEDEEYENT 


Sr. “Semprun ’ 'Glirréa, represéntative 
in Rome of the’ ‘Spanish Republican 
Government " in “exile, delivered’ a 
message from ‘his government to’ ‘His 
‘Holifiess, Pope ‘John XXIII, on the 
occasion. of his election on ‘Novern- 
ber 3: Sr.’ ‘Semprun received the fol- 
‘lowihg reply to“his commuhication: 

_“Monsignor Antonio Samiore, Sec- 
retary of the Sacred’ Congregation 
of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical’ Af- 
fairs, Tespectfully greets His Excel- 
lency, Sr. José Maria de Semprun 
Gurrea’ and’ assures’ him ‘that’ the 
‘document which he delivered oii ‘the 
3rd of ‘this’ month’ has’ reached ‘the 
‘hands’ of His Holiness.” 

' The document alluded to reads as 
follows: 

“The President of the Spanish Re- 
public and its Government in ‘Exile, 
“in ‘respectfully congratulating His 
Holitiess John XXIIT on*his eleva- 


‘tion’'to the ‘Chair of ’Saint Peter, 
expresses ferverit ‘désires ‘that under 


‘his pontificate,’ ‘which we ‘hope will 
be lorig and beneficial for Christen- 
‘dom, the spiritual ' peace ‘which we 
Have always’ aspired for’ will be’ re- 
‘Stored to Spain.” wie aie: 





CLAIMS FOR: GIBRALTAR 


“The ‘Gibraltar, question. . has, been 


_brought up before the, Trusteeship 


, Committee: of the, United Nations 
“by Manuel Aznar, a member of the 
Spanish Delegation. 

_ “Spain,” said Sr. Aznar, ‘ ‘can not 
“remain silent. before Britain’s con- 


tinued domination’ of Gibraltar.” 


.... “We do not wish to loose hope 
that this problem, will be solved in 
“the way demanded’ ‘by. Law, Morality 
and Justice.” yA 


“ The ‘British Delegate. replied that 


““The Government of,’ the’ ‘United 
Kingdom ‘has no doubts éonicerning 
the sovertignty of! ‘Gibraltar, and re- 
“serves dnchuae to ahswer fér it.” 


* JBERICA 















































Allal-el-Fassi and Gibraltgr.. : 


Das 


Paris-Presse published the following 


“The Sahara is no Jonger ‘enough right? . 
for Allal-el-Fassi: (leader ‘of’ the Is- 
tidal party of pepe His emery 


1.C.F.T.U. Spotlight, November, 1958:— 

Five hundred people died in Spain through accidents 
at work during the last. year. Forty were completely 
disabled. and 400 were obliged to change their jobs be- 
cause of partial disability. The number of accidents 
which , entailed more ,than seven, days absence from 
work amounted to 500,000. These figures represent the 
number of accidents.at work and prove, the inadequacy 
of the protection measures prescribed by the “most per- 
fect and modern” of legislations. 

In, certain undertakings the number of accidents is 
truly scandalous, For example, the firm of de Buelna 
which manufactures metal. products and belongs to 
“Nueva Montana Quijano, S.A.” registered a total of 
647 accident victims out of a total staff of 3,438. The 
details are ‘as follows: 2\ dead, 2‘ permanently partially 
disabled and 643: injured. The temporary incapacity of 
each worker’ concerned was not less‘than one month. 
In another industrial enterprise belonging to the same 
company, the de Nueva ‘Montana works, 919 accident 
victims were registered out of a total of 2,670 wage 
earners: 3 dead, 4 permanently totally disabled, 2 perm- 
anently partially disabled and 910 injured. Absence for 
each’ worker averaged three’ weeks. In’ these works, one 
‘out of evety three Workers is 'the victim of an accident 
during each yearly period: 

In’ the report published by the Miners’ Pension Of- 
fice, it is revealed that during June 1958; 22 miners 
were the victims of fatal accidents in the Asturias ‘re- 
gion. In this same area during July the following acci- 
dents occurred: eight miners died im'a fire in the Aller 
mine and fourtéén ‘others perished in several mining 
accidents which each causéd the death of one or two. 
On September 3, in the “Villoria” mine, which belongs 
to the “Fradera” company; at Pola de Laviana, a fire- 
damp explosion involved: five new victims. About two 
months ago’ inv a mine belonging'to this same firm, sever- 
al other miners were’ victims of'a serious diceident. ‘The 
firm concerned” was’ ‘deaf to this’ warning’ as*to many 
others, and ‘no ‘serious ‘safety rmedsures’ were adopted. 


- The circtimstances in which the’ accident in the “Villo- 
- ‘ria’ mine occured give'a clear’ idéa ‘of the ‘inhuman z 


conditicris under which the miners work. 
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cation, ‘has no right to Gibraltar, . 
report: 2 RH aoes Spain have any more of a 
. Morocco occupied ‘'Gi-**’ 
braltar long before either Spain ‘or ° 
England. Because of- _ location at’ 









co as to Spain, We ask that our g 
ernment be vigilaht\and “not beni 
any ‘agreénient ° behind our’ backs 
with ‘respect ‘to’ Gibraltaror “any! 
fand> of ‘the Mediterranean.!\> \! 


Cry & Tey . r ‘ct . > 
AOL A yAVAN 32 


This tragic chapter of cel in the wii zone 
of ‘the “Asturias explains ‘why ‘the ‘spirit ‘of the” lak 
is dominated ‘more ‘and more by fear and’ ‘even dread. 
the present time the Spanish mines ‘do not’ offer even 
the minimum of safety which such dangerous work de- 
mands. The’ selfishness and’ blindriess of the firms 'c con- 
cerned, the indifference of the’ authorities, the” ‘hegli- 
gence of the useless and false State-run trade unions 
and the frightened’ and! submissive ‘officials, alr fesult 
in these scandalous and tragic calamities: “For | e min- 
ers, as for all other workers, the smallest: protest means 
dismissal, deportation or being’ under continual guard 
in a town or village where he ‘is refused employment— 
he is dominated’ by fear of the ‘informer’, The Spanish 
miner, gripped by hunger and the threat of force, “is 
exasperated. General Franco and_ his illed’ ‘trade 
unions can’ publish their’ coal production statistics, but 


they are ‘tainted more and more every week with the 
blood of the miners. ' 


BE. TA OR ite go! 





WESLEYAN -UNIVERSITY -ANNOUNCES’: 
"“SPANISH..CIVIL; WAR. ROOM") 2: 
. The: readers! of JBERIG'A may wish.to-know, that 
Ohio Wesleyan, University,, one of the oldest: and: 
best. liberal arts |.colleges, in|,the.\United » States; «is: 
planning to! found in its,library|a special enlleetionc 
of books,,and|;documents},relative; tothe Spanish»: 
Civil, Wax. The, ‘Spanish; Civil War Room” will:: 
include materials from, all languages and-opiniotis,!; 
all aspects ;and,all modes of writing—even fiction.:( 
IBERICA has, contributed, its! complete file ta», 
the. project;; perhaps' some of;.our, readers «might» 
be persuaded. that. this, collection should; be/a.safe>’ 
and. significant,. depository for relative::books and | 
documents. now jin. their, possession), 0) wor 
Unless anonymity is desired, all items ianie 
to this collection bear a nameplate which, . indi... 
cates the donor: Tf f you have ‘funds or’ , 
to contribute, please write to the Director, Slocum, . 
Library, “Ohio Wesleyan" ‘University, “Delaware, . 
“Ohio; ‘or, if you, wish to “communicate i in Spanish, 
to "the Chairrfian’ of ‘the Department, of, Spanish. 
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“A'Tacit Alliance Between Franco and Communism” 


The. highly, respected newspaper of Milan, 11 Corriere 
della Sera, has; been publishing a series of important 
articles ...by, the. newspaper's special correspondent in 
Madrid; Silviano. Villani. We quote some salient. para- 
graphs from these articles which appeared in November. 


“A SURPRISING SITUATION IN SPAIN” 
“Up until last May 5 the communists in Spain had been 


collaborating more or less openly with the other clati # 


destine democratic organizations (socialists, liberals, 
leftist Catholics, syndicalists) of the opposition. But dur- 
ing. the _past two years, and since the liberal anti-Opus 
Dei. manifesto, which .was signed by all parties except 
the communists, ,a strange, tolerance. on the part of the 
authorities towards the communists has been noted. 
_“In November, 1956, demonstrations took..place in 
Catalonia in protest against the communist repressions 
in Hungary, and in the course of these demonstrations 
shouts,of “Give.them to the Russians” were hurled at 
the police.. ‘Catholics, liberals .and socialists were ar- 
rested. In the, spring of 1957 there were more arrests 
of Catholics, liberals and socialists. Once again socialists 
and anarcho-syndicalists were imprisoned in Asturias. 
Finally came the strikes in Barcelona in. April: 400 were 
imprisoned, including the President of Hermandades 
Obreros de Accidn Catélica (Worker Brotherhoods of 
Catholic. Action), Emilio Comas.Franqués. There was 
only, one communist among the 400., Protests against 
Franco were made by the International. Labor Organi- 
zation and the I.C.F.T.U., which were certainly not 
pwidely-quoted~i in- deer-dedaocentie: ‘press:~ However~ the 
| Weld) IRéderation of (Trade-Utiions, whichis <commu- 
| nist, did ind) iriake’ the” slightest sound: of protest. 
| “There*cannot' be the slightest: doubt~but that the 
| carestakehi: ‘bythe police ‘not 'to'‘proceedagainst com- 
| menists has contributed ‘enormously’ to ‘an awakening 
| ofttheomistrastoof the opposition ‘which formerly, for 
| redsons of expedience, hadincluded the communists in 
| théir/activities. For their part'the communists modified 
' theiroprogram: Up* until! thenthey had ‘tried to over- 
| throw: Francoism;''within’ a short’ period of time and 
| with the help! of the! democratic forces. Since then the 
| communists) have tried “to destroy « these’democratic 
| forces, swithin: a Jonger*period: of ‘time;and' with the 
| help :of\Francoism, | And ‘then, later—it' is enough to 
| know how to wait—to’overthrow Francoism ‘and take 
| over! power: 


| COMMUNIST. ‘PARTY SECRETARY. 

| VISITS.SPAIN 
“It is known that .during .the.-month, following. the 
| failure of. May,. the Secretary of the Spanish Commu- 
| nist ‘Party in Exile, Santago, Carrillo, who. enjoys, the 
complete confidence of Moscow, and who lives there 


ad 


at times and at times in Paris (‘La Pasionaria,’ who 
lives in the, Soviet capital, is no, more than a symbol) 
entered Spain bearing a safeconduct pass issued, by the 
Minister of Government. And that he met.with Gen- 
eral Alonso Vega, Minister of Government (and hence 
in charge of internal security), famous for having ex- 
terminated socialists in Asturias during the Civil War, 
at the estate of the bullfighter, Domingo Dominguin. 

“This’ was “Carillo’sfirstz trip, But later: he ‘made 
another and he met again with General Alonso Vega, 
this time in Barcelona. The agreements arrived at on 
this occasion are not known, but the results of ‘the 
interview are evident. Above all, in increase in trade 
between, Spain and the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain, with ample credit concessions for Spain. Here 
is a brief list of agreements that have been made: with 
Poland, on July 5, 1957; with Yugoslavia, on January 
14, 1958; with Czechoslovakia, on January 18, with 
Rumania, on January 28; and with Hungary on Feb- 
ruary 7. Among other products Spain exports iron ore, 
pyrites, silicates and zinc (strategic material?) in re- 
turn for sugar, potatoes, coke, machinery and automo- 
biles. According to rumors that are circulating the 
Skoda Co. of Czechoslovakia is trying to install an ‘au- 
tomobile factory on Spanish territory.” 


COMMUNISTS COLLABORATE WITH. REGIME 
“The Falangists, who are the most. extremist and' who 
are committed to Francoism, have not. much to expect 
from a democratic regime and they: welcome the com- 
munists and their organizations, In fact, since this sum- 
mer the daily newspapers in which formerly democra- 
tic influences could be noted are.,controlled by.com- 
munists. 

“The, communists, in turn, etlisbonete with the regime 
in attacking democratic ideology and they have ceased 
all anti-Franco activity. The advantage to. Franco jis 
obvious. Through the communists he attacks the demo- 
cratic position, which he considers more dangerous. to- 
day, whereas he still reserves the possibility of imprison- 
ing his allies of today at any moment. But that is not 
all; He has managed to silence the only. radio trans- 
mitters attacking his’ regime that could be heard in 
Spain, those of 'the communist radio; as is known, the 
other European. radios did not pursue any anti-Franco- 
ist activities, either in support of the communists or in 
support of the democratic: parties. - 

“The fight against, the’ democratic; opposition | is. the 
great contribution which the: communists; make today 
to Franco, who, .in. turn, diseredits the: true democrats 
by qualifying them. as-communists. This is not the. first 
time that:the ultra-revolutionaries-have rendered sucha 
service to. reactionary governments.. If only the. police 
archives of the..Jast-century: could. be opened!’ 
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